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SECTION II. 


ENGLAND’s Eaa AND PouutrRy BILt. 


One of the most important questions which will naturally present themselves 
to the wouldbe poultry farmer is, whether there is a demand for the supply 
that he desires to create. The following figures will, we believe, give him 
every cause to feel satisfied on this head. In 1864 the value of eggs imported 
into this country from abroad was £835,028, and this sum has steadily risen, 
almost year by year, until we find in 1893, a period of not quite thirty years, it 
has attained to the enormous figure of £3,875,639, and that in this latter year 
the full amount paid by England to foreign countries for poultry, game, and 
eges was £4,454,598. ‘To this must also be added about £1,700,000 worth from 
Ireland, making the grand total of £6,154,598 as England’s egg, game, and 
poultry bill for 1893. From inquiries we have made; we think that £60,000 
would be the outside amount that should be allowed for the item game, so that 
the poultry produce, pure and simple, is well over six millions of pounds 
sterling. 

Notwithstanding this vast increase during the thirty years mentioned in the 
total value of eggs imported, it is still more satisfactory to find that the price 
paid per long hundred (120) has also risen considerably. For whereas in 1864 | 
the average price paid per long hundred was ds. 114d., the average price in 
1893 was 7s. O}d. per long hundred. Considering how the population of | 
England is increasing, and the habit which is daily growing, to indulge in those 
things which in our forefathers’ times were treated solely asluxuries, we look 
forward with confidence to seeing an ever increasing demand at not less remune- 
rative prices. 

CuimatTic INFLUENCES. 

It is often urged that the climate abroad is far more suitable for poultry 
culture than our own, that here the weather is too cold, misty, and damp, and 
in fact some years ago it was thought almost impossible to breed exhibition 
Dorkings, which, as everyone knows, must be large framed in order to win 
in the show pen, anywhere in England but in the southern countries. Since 
that time, however, a great change has come over the scene, for it will be 
found now that Scotland and Ireland between them carry off the lion’s share © 
of prizes at our principal exhibitions. Now we all know that Scotland is much 
colder than most parts of England, and that occasionally there are such things 
as Scotch mists. 

Besides, Canada, which has an infinitely colder climate than Scotland, con- 
tributes considerable numbers of eggs, and no small amount of turkeys and 
geese, so that the climate of England can have really little if anything to do 
with the proper development of poultry keeping in this country. 


CHEAPER Foops, 


The second chief point which is commonly urged by those who do not believe 
in profitably farming commercial poultry at home is that grain abroad is much 
cheaper than it is in England. Undoubtedly grain is, to a certain extent, 
dearer in England than in most other.countries from which we derive our 
poultry produce, or growers would not go the trouble of shipping it over. But 
the actual difference in the price of foods is very small indeed compared to 
the great discrepancy between our own output and that which we receive from 
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across the water. We believe that neither climate nor cheapness of grain is 
accountable for the fact that annually many millions of pounds leave our 
shores to swell the pockets of the foreigner, instead of being spent amongst 
our own kith and kin. 

Pouttry Farmine Pure anp Srmpue. 

There have been numerous attempts at poultry farming in this country, with 
the object in view of supplying in some measure the wants of the community, and 
thereby lessening the amount of imports, all which undertakings have, however, 
resulted in considerable loss to the promoters. We are, of course, not now speaking 
of those farms that make the selling of pure exhibition specimens and sittings of 
prize eggs the main portion of their business, but of those whose chief object has 
been to reduce England’s egg and poultry bill. Poultry farming possesses 
such magic in the very words themselves as to maxe numbers long to start 
operations. We have in our time had many ask us to give them advice on 
this subject, as they thought of making a start, and one and all are under the 
impression that the business requires little capital to bring it to a successful 
issue. The following will serve as a sample of those that have presented 
themselves to us as candidates for future recipients of the nation’s thanks for 
having solved the difficulties of poultry farming. Some years ago (1889) a 
young man between twenty-five and thirty years of age, in a frock coat and 
rather seedy squash hat, who looked to be in most delicate health, called to 
know if we would kindly give him a few words of advice, as he intended to 
start poultry farming without delay. Having expressed our willingness to 
render every assistance in our power, we suggested that before he started 
asking us for information it would be advisable that we, who presumably 
had more knowledge of the subject, should cross question him, in order that 
we might find out what experience he had acquired in the matter. It was not 
long before we elicited the fact that he had been a clerk in some London firm, 
that his health had entirely broken down, and that his doctor had advised him 
to obtain outdoor employment. He had never kept poultry himself, but he 
added, what he thought would evidently convince us of his suitability to launch 
out into poultry farming, “My sister has always kept a few, and she has pro- 
mised to show me how to feed them and all that.” Although feeling great 
sympathy for one who, through no fault of his own, had been obliged to give 
up his vocation, our curiosity to know the full extent of his capabilities for 
poultry farming was so great, that we could not refrain from asking him the 
question as to what capital he was prepared to invest in the undertaking ; hig 
reply was, “‘ I intend to build a small greenhouse for producing tomatoes” (which 
_ he knew nothing about), “ and all the balance of the money I have saved, viz., 
£50, will be devoted to the poultry.” 

Another qualification often put forward by aspirants to poultry farming, as 
an inducement why we should view their prospects favourably, is that they 
have never had any disease amongst their stock, although they have kept 
poultry for years. This, however, must be looked on in the light of a great 
drawback, and not as a benefit, to the wouldbe poultry farmer; for, un- 
doubtedly, when the stock is increased to thousands, disease, sooner or later 
(generally sooner), is bound to make its appearaneée, and, unless the poultry 


farmer is able to detect its first appearance, and knows how to guard against. 


it spreading amongst the remainder of healthy birds, it is likely to develope so 
quickly as to injuriously affect the whole stock. For instance, in the case of 
diphtheritic roup, unless one had had some experience with this disease, they 
might never notice the symptoms until a few birds began dying off, when they 
might then wake up to the fact that their birds were not quite so healthy as 
they should be, But then even they would not know the nature of the dis- 
ease, how to pick out those in which the disease had only germinated slightly ; 
neither would they know what was the proper course to pursue under such 
circumstances, and so the disease would spread and spread, the birds going 
from bad to worse, until finally another “ poultry farmer” declares, with al] 
the assurance under the sun, “‘ I have had large experience in poultry keeping, 
and you may take my word for it, poultry farming won’t pay.” We fully 
ecncur that-such poultry farming will not pay. But there is in this matter, as 
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in everything else, a right way and a wrong way: and there is no more réason 
why an inexperienced man should succeed in poultry farming (if as much) as 
in any other business in life. 

Wuat 1s Pouttry FARMING? 


But the question arises, What is poultry farming? It is usually understood 
to mean an establishment where poultry are bred and eggs produced for table 
purposes only, and where no other stock or other business exists, but simply 
this sale of table poultry and eggs. Why itis only such as these that should 
be termed poultry farms we are at a loss to understand. Is a farmer none the 
less a farmer because he breeds horses, sheep, cows, pigs, etc. ? Or is a doctor 
none the less a doctor because hg performs some of the chemist’s work and 
mixes his own drugs? Further, is the newsagent none the less a newsagent 
because he combines the selling of tobacco? We think not. Then why should 
a poultry farmer not be a poultry farmer because he happens to add some 
other branch of business to that of raising table poultry and eggs? 

Our opinion is that a man who rears large quantities of pouitry is un- 
doubtedly a poultry farmer, and that his doing so in connection with other 
pursuits does not alter the fact of his being a “pure” or “simple” poultry 
farmer, but undoubtedly shows him to be a “ practical” one. 


DIFFERENT Forms oF PouuttTry FARMING. 


There are what we might term five distinctly different forms of poultry 
farming—viz., that which is usually described as “pure and simple” poultry 
farming, the fatter’s poultry farming, the agricuiturist’s poultry farming, the 
cottager’s poultry farming, and the fancier’s poultry farming. With the 
exception of giving a broad outline of these different branches, and the methods 
to be employed, we do not propose to enter fully into details, because 
figures are always more or less misleading, and what one man would 
accumulate as profits from the pursuit another would more’ than 
lose. But we might mention, in passing, that we have tried 
all five methods, either on our own account or under our super- 
vision, and that we consider four out of the five to be highly successful if 
sufficient means and local advantages are combined. We are, however, com- 
pelled to refer back at some length to the old method of “ pure and simple ” 
poultry farming. Forit is inthis branch that so many have failed, and in which, 
even at the time of writing great ignorance is shown by many. It was 
only a few weeks since, whilst lecturing on poultry keeping in Hssex, a gentle- 
man whom we were introduced to just previous to the first lecture, said that he 
was delighted that the County Council had taken the matter up, and that 
we had been engaged to show them how to make a poultry farm a success, 
as, although he believed some people had run the business down, 
he was convinced that properly conducted poultry farming, pure and simple, 
would pay better than anything else connected with the land. Besides such 
Jike misconceptions by people who know next to nothing of poultry keeping, 
there are many who have kept poultry, and made them more or less a study for 
years, who are often led away by the glowing accounts published in books of 
the fortunes that await the poultry farmer in this branch. In this 
category we cannot exactly include Mr. Lewis Wright, and we may 
at once state that the author of the “Illustrated Book of Poultry” 
strongly deprecates the idea of anyone entering into this business 
until he has fully mastered the details, and feels that what he has 
done with one hundred fowls he can perform with one thousand. ‘The difficulty, 
however, lies in the ability of a debutante being able to accurately determine 
whether he is, or is not, qualified to produce as good results in the one case as 
in the other. Mr. Wright has by his writings done such immeasurable good to 
the poultry world, that it is with regret we feel obliged to differ with him in 
this matter. In order to make his argument more clear we will briefly mention 
that he arrives at the following balance sheet by supposing that 1,000 birds are 
purchased at 2s. 6d. each, which will lay 150 eggs per head per annum, that the 
said eggs are sold at 6s. per 120, that each fowl costs 4s. per annum for food, 
and that the value of manure saved is equal to 6d. per head, so that he makes 
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the gross profit on each fowl at 4. per annum. The birds are to be confined 
in wire runs half an acre in extent containing fifty birds in each lot, and he 
calculates the buildings can be erected for £200. He also proposes that the 
runs should be planted with fruit trees, the necessary expense coming out of 
the above £200 for buildings. This gives the following as capital invested 
according to his own figures :— 


Buildings and fruit trees... fe vr aa nea) lZ00 
One thousand fowls ... a a5 se — sie 125 
Food and wages for ten weeks... si ide hs 50 
Utensils, machines, etc., say ne sy ie oe 25 
£400 
And the revenue account would stand somewhat as follows :— 
Dr. Cr. 
To interest on £400 an ... £20 | By gross profit on 1,000 fowls ... £200 
» wages at £1 per week ... + 52), crops from trees in twenty 
» rent 10 acres at £2... cis. Sa runs at 30s. each ... eis eee 
» taxes,say £4 ... say me 4 . 
» net profit gg tes ia. a 
£230 £230 


Now, in the first place, we question very much if 1,000 birds could be picked 
up, and planted down in entirely new surroundings, accommodation, attendance, 
and feeding, that would average 150 eggs each per annum. But taking it that 
such is possible, we are perfectly certain that a flock of 1,000 such birds could 
not be procured at a cost of 2s. 6d. a head only. Personally, we are strong 
believers in the theory propounded some years ago by Mr. Cook, of it 
being possible to select by cutward appearances, the best layers 
in a given flock, but at an ordinary farmyard, how many birds could 
be selected that would perform their required duties of laying 150 eggs during 
the next twelve months? Few, and still fewer at half-a-crown a head. So 
that, when this buying up of stock was put into practice, it would be found 
absolutely necessary to spend both time and money in traversing the country 
in order to complete the number of stock with the required quality, and that, 
instead of the birds only costing 2s. 6d. each, double that sum would be nearer 
the mark. Then, too, the item of £200 for properly housing, fitting up runs 
of half an acre to each fifty fowls, and planting the same with fruit trees, we 
consider much below what would actually be found necessary. With 
regard to wages, we believe no man who has’ sufficient know- 
ledge and intelligence to properly feed and manage a flock of 1,000 
birds in confinement, would accept so low as 20s. a week. But 
for the sake of argument we will admit all the several objections 
that we have made could be surmounted, there still remains a great number of 
outlets by which the £184 profits would be swallowed up. Firstly, in the 
foregoing balance sheet nothing is struck off for depreciation of value on the 
houses and runs, but surely after these have weathered the inclemency of our 
climate for twelve months they will not be so valuable as they were when first 
erected, and we think at the very lowest £20 should be deducted, Secondly, the 
stock themselves, if purchased at 2s. 6d. each, would not in two years be 
worth more than about 1s. 3d. each, and giving the profits every advantage of 
accumulating by counting the depreciation of value from pullets to one year 
old hens, as the same as from one year old to two year old birds; this, then, 
leaves a further sum of £31 5s. to be deducted. Thirdly, we have on the credit 
side £30 as profit from the fruit trees planted. But we have yet to learn that 
fruit trees planted in the ordinary way, and with the little capital that would 
be available for this purpose after the buildings had been erected out of the 
£200, would produce a profit in the first year’s growth! And so we consider in 
all fairness this item, too, must come away from the returns. Fourthly, 
not only are the birds in the estimate quoted to all lay 150 eggs apiece, or 
anyhow average that amount, but everyone is to be alive at the expiration of 
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twelve months. Those who have kept 1,000 head of poultry in confinement will 
know this to be impossible, and that casualties of some sort or another are 
bound to arise, and we think by taking five per cent. as the probable amount of 
deaths, accidents, etc., we are rather below than above the mark. These fifty 
fowls, calculated at their depreciated value, viz., 1s. 103d., would represent a 
further deduction from the balance of £4 13s. 9d. Fifthly, nothing is charged 
for rent of house in which the owner of this poultry farm resides, and pre- 
suming that his requirements in this line are of the modest order, there is 
still afurther awkward deduction of £25 under this head, so that our revised 
balance sheet at the end of the first twelve months would read somewhat as 


follows :— 

Dr. £& s. d. Cr. & Be 

To Interest on £400... .. 20 0 O| By gross profiton 1,000 fowls 200 O QO 
,, Wages at £1 per week... 52 0 O 
» Rent of 10 acres at £2... 20 O O 
» Llaxes, say sie pied. fee | age §. 
> Rent of house and taxes 25 O O 
» Depreciation of buildings 20 0 0O 
5, Depreciation of stock ... 31 5 0O 
» 5 per cent. of deaths 413 9 
» Net profit... és ee ae ae 

; 27200 ° 0 0 £200 O 0 


Now, in considering the foregoing statement it will be apparent to anyone 
that our opinion of poultry farming, “pure and simple,” as a money-making 
concern, is not a very high one. But in case anyone may draw the conclusion 
from the figures we have given that although we have pointed out many 
omissions in Mr. Wright’s estimates, yet still we make the capital invested not 
only pay 5 per cent. interest, but have a further annual profit of £23 1s. 3d. as 
a certainty, we desire to, at once, rectify such a mistake. Our own opinion is, 
that not only would the 5 per cent. interest on capital go unpaid, but that the 
balance of £23 1s. 3d. would in all probability be doubled on the wrong side of 
the account. But granting that it is possible to pay the £20 as interest on the 
capital, and to make the profit of £23 1s. 3d., this represents, for all the hard- 
work, worry, and anxiety of the owner, the munificent income of £43 1s. 3d. to 
live on, and as remuneration for having risked a sum of £400 in one of the most 
uncertain “gold mines ” that was ever sprung upon a gullible public. For it 
must not be supposed that the owner himself can attend to the feeding, clean- 
ing, collection of eggs, washing, sorting, and packing the same, pay proper 
attention to the sick birds, buy food in the cheapest and best markets, and 
answer correspondence, find customers, in fact, doa hundred and one odd things 
which in practice on a poultry farm are found absolutely necessary items not 
to be neglected if success is to crown our efforts. No! two at least there must 
be on such afarm as previously indicated, one to do the ordinary routine work of the 
farm, and the other to supervise and attend to the financing of the business, 
and to take the place of the other in the case of sickness or some unforeseen 
event arising. It is the unexpected that is continually happening, and nowhere 
more so than on a poultry farm “ pure and simple.”* 


* Since the foregoing has been published, Mr. Lewis Wright sent several letters to The 
Feathered World, stating that we had somewhat misquoted or misinterpreted his meaning on 
the subject. In the first place he states that the balance sheet as given was meant to repre- 
sent the probable results after the business was put into going order. This we know for a fact 
has not been the view taken by many readers of his interesting work, and we are strongly of 
opinion that as such was his intention he should have stated so in more explicit language. But 
we are totally unable to conceive that, even under such conditions, this balance sheet could 
possibly be representative of the true, or even probable, results. For undoubtedly the capital | 
ot ga would have increased to an alarming extent by the time that the business was in going 
order. 

The second important point that Mr. Wright mentions in these letters above referred to is, that 
he distinctly states (though not when giving his probable expenditure) that these 1,000 laying 
fowls were to be bred, and not as we suggest bought, at 2s. 6d. a head. This, to our mind, is a 
case of jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. Noone can hire land, pay wages—for even if 
he does it himself, his time is surely worth consideration—erect accommodation, carefully breed 
and select birds for several years that shall eventually produce a flock of 1,000 pullets that shall 
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A Fatrrrer’s Pouttry Farm. 


Having, we trust, made it clear that poultry farming, as ordinarily under- 
stood by that term, is a delusion and a snare, it is with great pleasure thet we 
are able to speak from experience—gained from a life spent almost entirely 
amongst poultry—of the many ways in which poultry keeping may be turned. 
to profitable account. In describing a poultry fatter’s farm we are drawing 
somewhat on imagination, for although a fatter often breeds a certain number 
of common crossbred fowls, there are only one or two cases that we know of 
where operations are carried on on the lines we are about to lay down, But in 
the few instances with which we are acquainted, the workings of the same 
have proved to be highly satisfactory, and it is with every confidence that we 
strongly advocate these principles to all poultry fatters. As is more fully 
shown in our chapters on “fattening fowls,” there is no bird to surpass the 
Indian Game Dorking as a table fowl, and excepting in a very few cases 
the fatter is quite unable to purchase them, or when he can, to obtain them at 
anything like a reasonable price. But were he able to get a plentiful supply 
of these superb quality fowls, his profits would be doubled and trebled over 
what he had been making from the fattening of ordinary farmyard stock. 
Many fatters supply a considerable number of the best West End London 
poulterers with a large amount of their requirements direct, without the birds 
having ever been sent to the market at all, and we know from experience how 
pleased these gentlemen are if, in a consignment of two or three hundred 
fowls, there are a dozen only of really prime quality, well fatted birds. These 
latter greatly assist the sale of the remainder, and the fatter who can manage 
to always send up a few of them will rarely lose a customer. ‘There are several 
ways and means by which a fatter can ensure getting a supply of such fowls, 
but we merely quote those which appear to us to offer the greatest advantage. 
Supposing that the fatter has sufficient land (which many have not) for the 
rearing of chickens, we consider his best plan, in the early season anyhow, is 
to hatch off as many as he possibly can himself, having in the previous autumn 
obtained some really good pure bred dark Dorking hens, and mated them with 
an Indian Game cockerel. Care should be exercised in the selection of these 
birds; crooked breasts, short keel, and discoloured legs should be avoided, and 
the thorough healthiness of the stock made a sme qua non. But in the 
event of the fatter not having room for the rearing of chickens, he 
should still put up a pen of these birds, and if possible give them 
entire liberty, and when the breeding season comes round let him exchange his 
own eggs for those of his neighbouring farmer’s, whom he can trust to allow 
him to buy back the chickens when fit for fattening. Or another, and one 
which in the end would prove the most advantageous plan, would be to pur- 
chase two breeding pens, one of pure dark Dorkings and one of Indian Game, 
having alarger stock of the former than the latter, and get the farmers to rear 
as many dark Dorking pullets as they may. require for replacing their stock, and 
also a few Indian Game, out of which the stock cockerels are to be saved. I€ 
fatters would take a little trouble in this matter, not only would they be 
raising the standard of farmyard poultry, but they would do incalculable good. 
to themselves in the future, and in order that those farmers with old 
fashioned notions who never believe in doing anything different than to what 
their great great grandfather did before them, may be persuaded to take it up, 


average 150 eggs apiece, and that then the capital invested shall be fairly represented by calcu- 
lating their cost only at two shillings and sixpence each. 

In concluding his argument, Mr. Wright states that if we consider poultry farming ‘‘pure and 
simple” will never pay, he so far disagrees with us, as he thinks that from some published re- 
turns on this subject the haven, even now, is in sight. We contend that this sentiment pervades. 
his book of ‘‘ 1llustrated Poultry,” and as one who has spent his life amongst poultry and in 
poultry farming in all its varied branches, we, as representatives of practical knowledge and in 
the a of the poultry industry, have considered it our duty to combat the arguments of 
theorists. 

Let us not be misunderstood ; the good that Mr. Wright has done to the cause is inestimable.. 
‘With every assurance we venture to say that without a Wright, we should be twenty years behind: 
the times in poultry keeping, and, personally, we may add, it is to Mr. Wright’s first book on: 
‘* Poultry Keeping” that we own our start in the business, and that although we are at variance 
on some points, we trust we may never forget a debt of gratitude due to him, not only by 
ourselves, but from all poultry lovers alike. 
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a’ further inducement might be given by a promise to pay sixpence per couple 
more than the prices heretofore given at certain seasons, and this extra outlay 
on the fatter’s part will not be thrown away. Take, for instance, the time when 
ne is paying,say, 4s. a couple, for ordinary farmyard chickens, the same aged 
Indian Game Dorking birds would at least be worth to him 2s. a couple more, so 
that although he would benefit the farmer by an extra sixpence, he would still 
pocket eighteenpence more himself, and we have generally found that fatters, 
are like many other people in this respect, in that they have usually at least 
one eye open for the express purpose of guarding their own interests. 


THe AGRICULTURIST’S PouLTRY FARM. 


It is impossible to look at the subject of poultry keeping in this country 
fairly and squarely in the face without coming to the conclusion that no man 
is so able, by the circumstances under which he is placed, to make poultry a 
prcfitable undertaking as the agriculturist. He has the land, he has the 
men, and often the money necessary, too. In fact, the costs of poultry farming 
on a farm are reduced toa minimum, and we wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that in strongly advocating the claims that poultry possesses on the 
attention of all agriculturists, whether they are farmers, graziers, or what not, 
that we are not simply speaking theoretically, but that we are acquainted with 
several who have been forced into becoming practical poultry farmers because 
they were unable to obtain a living from the results of those methods of producing 
usually adopted by farmers, and that they have been enabled, by devoting 
attention to this matter, to reap a net profit of from 5s. to 10s. per acre of 
their occupation. Further, we never met a farmer yet, whom we could 
honestly say knew anything about the matter, but who told us that 
his poultry paid him handsomely. We are fully aware that hundreds— 
aye, and thousands, worse luck—have said that every dozen of eggs or 
couple of fowls sold cost them double what they obtained for them. 
But when we have questioned such as these, we have found, without 
exception, that they possessed little or no knowledge of poultry, and that if 
there was any surprise at all to be felt at the result of such management, it was 
rather that the achievement was so good. In a district where there are no 
fatters, and where the nearest towns are well supplied with poultry, no doubt 
the agriculturist is at a considerable disadvantage compared to his more fortu- 
nate brethren, for, although egg production on a farm will pay, the profit 
to be derived from the rearing of suitable chickens for the tabie or for fatters 
is infinitely greater. Yet our poultry commerce in this country is in such a 
slack condition thateven under such circumstances much more can be secured 
as profit than has yet been accomplished, with the exception of the few 
eases previously mentioned. During the winter and spring months fatters 
_are unable to purchase anything like the number of birds in their own neigh- 
bourhood that they would wish, and are compelled to send to Ireland for a 
large amount of their supply. At such times they are willing to pay re- 
munerative prices for suitable fowls, and the cost of carriage in forwarding 
them to the fatters would be amply compensated for by the better prices 
obtained. Then, again, as regards the egg question: We believe that we were 
the first to publish the fact (in he Feathered World) that fresh new laid English 
eggs are continually being sold during the summer months at a little more 
than half the price obtainable in the London markets for eggs sent over from 
foreign countries. If your immediate neighbourhood is glutted with the class 
of goods that you produce, remember that London has an inexhaustible 
demand for prime quality articles. But to send eggs to London, not only 
must they be fresh, but they must look fresh also. They should also be 
sorted in at least two lots, large and small, as if big and little are all sent 
together the buyer will take notice of the little ones and pass over the large 
ones; and, above all, let the top layer or two be a fair sample of the remainder. 
We know it is not unzommon to hear the expression, “* You should always send 
the best side up to London,” but such tactics will not pay in the long run. 
Your make of cases, or packages with your station’s label on, will soon become 
boycotted, Even in poultry dealing honesty pays in the long run. 
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- Before attempting to start operations, it will be wisdom on the agricul- 
turist’s part to carefully consider which of the several branches of poultry 
keeping offer him the greatest advantages under the circumstances in which 
he is placed. Leaving, for the time being, the matter of fattening fowls for 
the London markets, and also the breeding of pure stock—both of which we 
will deal with later—there are three different courses open to him—viz., 
simply keeping layers for egg production, breeding prime quality chickens for 
table purposes and for fatters, or combining the two on the same farm; and we 
will endeavour to give brief descriptions as to how we would go to work to 
obtain the best results in each case. 


Eaa Propvuction. 


Although the number of eggs laid by each hen—when the selling of 
new laid eggs be the object in view—is a great consideration, the fact 
of when these eggs are laid is often overlooked by those desirous of extolling 
their own special variety or cross. A fowl may lay 200 eggs in the course 
of a twelvemonth, and yet not bring in as much profit to her owner as one 
only producing two-thirds of that quantity, and this is by no means alto- 
-gether due to the time of yearat which they were hatched, or how they had 
been reared. But more particularly does it depend upon the variety or cross, 
and the circumstances under which it is placed. The Min- 
orca is one of the grandest layers we possess, but let them be 
placed in an exposed position during the winter months, when, to use 
a@common expression, “ eggs are eggs,” and it will be found that the number 
produced is very small indeed compared even to those very ordinary layers 
Plymouth Rocks. Place, however, the Minorca in a back yard, where she is 
comfortably housed, her run protected from cold, and her wants properly 
‘attended to; then, as a winter layer even, few can surpass her. Other points 
which should not be lost sight of when considering this matter are the colour 
and size of the eggs produced. Brown eges not only sell quicker, and often at 
better prices, than white ones, but are also, to our mind, of infinitely better 
flavour, and it is therefore most advisable that the pure variety or cross 
‘bred fowls selected for stock should be layers of brown coloured eggs. In pure 
varieties the only three worth consideration as layers of brown eggs are Lang- 
shans, Wyandottes, and Plymouth Rocks. All, however, possess the same fault, 
viz., that their eggs, as arule, are rather small. In the same way as their worst 
fault is similar in each, so is their greatest virtue, inasmuch as they are excel- 
lent layers during the winter months. Let the above be crossed with either 
the Minorca, Leghorn, Andalusian, Hamburgh, Spanish, or Houdan, and ex- 
cellent layers of brown or, anyhow, tinted eggs will be the result. Wedo not 
propose to give particulars of these several crosses—most of which we 
have experimented with—but will content ourselves, to use a sporting phrase, 
by “ plumping” for the one we consider of most service under all circumstances, 
viz., the Minorca Langshan cross. The best way to breed these birds is by 
employing a Minorca cock and Langshan hens. The offspring from this union 
are hardy, vigorous, and grand layers, they will stand any amount of knocking 
about, and if it is desirable to kill a few off, are excellent table fowls for home 
or private consumption. Personally, we are a great admirer of the present 
Langshan Club’s type of bird, and although these are not the class of fowls that 
we advise being selected for the cross, we cannot see that it is incompatible to 
admire a certain type exhibition bird as an exhibition fowl, and to, at the same 
time, condemn it from a utilitarian’s point of view. Langshans for layers 
should not be “ built up” some 3 ft. high, with the offal cut away as much as 
possible after the style of a Game fowl. Choose such as stand at a medium 
height for the breed, and let there be plenty of “ fluff,” which will clearly 
show that they have not been inbred for exhibition purposes. Pick out those, 
too, that have the largest combs, and in which the eyes appear prominent and 
bright, not sunken, with a heavy overhanging brow above them. The Minorca 
cock to mate with these hens should be purchased from a good laying strain. 
' Not necessarily from some breeder who advertises his birds as averaging 365 
eggs each in the course of the year, but from some one whom he knows does get 
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a large quantity of eggs from the birds he keeps, or, failing this, from those 
who have a reputation for honest and straightforward dealing. To insure that 
the cock bird shall not be handicapped in the fertilising of the eggs by getting 
his comb and wattles frosted during the winter, it is infinitely better to 
“*dub” him, or, in other words, cut off these useless, though from a fancier’s 
point of view ornamental, appendages. | 

THE breeding pens must of course be kept separate from other stock, either 

in confined runs, or, better still, in a field by themselves where they have en- 
tire liberty. Itis by no means advisable to commence hatching too early in the 
season. Sucha cross as previously recommended, if hatched in January and 
properly attended to, would be most likely to start laying in July and August, 
and, having laid a few eggs, go into moult in the autumn, and probably not 
come on to lay again before the spring. In an average season, Marchand April 
will be the most advantageous months to hatch such birds in, and if the instruc- 
tions given in our chapters on “The feeding and rearing of chickens” are 
carried out, the pullets should be in full lay in November. The cockerels from 
this cross should be disposed of as soon as fit, and the pullets, if possible, kept 
from the male bird until the middle or end of September. We have repeatedly 
seen it stated that hens will lay equally as well without a cock bird as when 
one is running with them. This is of course a matter very difficult to decide, 
as it is utterly impossible for anyone to say what certain given hens would pro- 
duce if placed under different circumstances; but we are fully convinced, from 
close observation, that the male bird has a decided effect in bringing the pullets 
on to lay quicker, and, as far as we are able to express an opinion, we also hbe- 
lieve that more eggs are obtainable from hens whenrunning with the male bird, 
than would be collected from the same hens if he was not there. One reason 
for this belief is, that hens without a cock seem more or less lost, and certainly 
they never show that contentedness with their home that is noticeable when 
a cock bird is given them, and an uncontented mind is not in a fit and proper 
state to give that attention necessary to the serious business of this life. There 
is, however, one disadvantage—and one only to our mind—in running a male 
bird with hens kept for laying purposes, viz., that eggs that are fertilised will 
not keep so well when put down in pickle as those that are unfertile. But 
this difficulty can be overcome by removing the cock a few weeks before we intend 
collecting the eggs for this purpose, and as this will naturally be in warm 
weather but little harm will be done. 
_ As regards the housing of these layers, it will be infinitely best to keep them 
in flocks of not more than twenty-five, and let the houses be placed wide enough 
apart in the different fields, so that the occupants of one house shall not inter- 
mingle with those of another, and here again the advantage of having a cock 
bird with the hens is apparent, as when given their liberty in this way, rarely, 
if ever, will a cock lead his hens into another’s harem. Sheltered spots wherein 
to place the houses should be chosen, such, for instance, as the back of a hedge, 
the side of a bank, or on the outskirts of a wood (provided there are no foxes) ; 
or failing to secure such favoured nooks, further protection against the incle- 
mency of the weather should be provided in the shape of a well protected covered 
run. 

With reference to the feeding of these birds, we must remember the object we 
have in view, which is, to obtain as many eggs as possible. The birds them- 
selves are not of any great value, their intrinsic worth solely depending upon how 
many eggs we can get out of them. We do not desire to breed from them, be- 
cause, as a general rule, the progeny from cross bred birds is not so good as 
from the mating of two different pure varieties. So that it is incumbent on us to 
look upon our layers more, as it were, as egg producing machines than as stock 
poultry,and that if we can obtain, by different methods of feeding than those 
recommended with other sorts of poultry, a considerable increase in the number 
of eggs laid, it will be to our advantage to adopt such system irrespective as to 
whether the bird’s constitution is weakened or not. 

The following mode of feeding we have ourselves tried, and can therefore 
speak from a practical knowledge of the results; but in giving our system 
thus, we do not anticipate that many agriculturists would be able to carry it 
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out in its entirety, yet the knowledge of how far such a method has been 
successfully tried may be of some assistance in directing their own course :— 
From October to the end of April, every alternate day, the layers were fed with 
one-third each of barley meal, middlings, and ground oats, with a fair seasoning 
of Thorley’s “ Ovum,” mixed up with hot or boiling water into a crumbly con- 
sistency, and on the remaining days they were given for their morning’s food 
nothing but cooked meat. In the evenings they had two thirds wheat and one 
third dari. It might reasonably be supposed that with such stimulating 
feeding disease would quickly appear and carry most of them off. Such has, 
however, not been our experience, for, whereas, when we first started to feed 
these birds thus, a number had colds and roup, at the expiration of four months 
not an unhealthy bird was to be found. That this system could be carried 
too far we think most probable, but by a judicious lowering of these 
stimulants so that by the end of April they were discontinued entirely and 
the birds fed on plain wholesome food, such as barley meal, middlings, 
and ground oats in the morning, and wheat at night, and, above all, that they 
are not over fed, we believe they would go through a second winter of high 
feeding with equally as good results. But in any case, whether the layers 
have been highly fed or not, we strongly advise that after their second winter 
they should be disposed of as soon as they have finished their batch of eggs, 
and not kept, as is usually done on farms, until after they have gone through 
the moult. May, June, July, and August are all good months for selling old 
hens, and we can only think that it must be from the want of knowing this 
fact that so many persist in feeding their fowls all through the period of 
moulting, when they are bringing in no recompense for their keep, only to 
eventually sell them at far less prices than they could have obtained months 
previous. Fowls that have unlimited range on rich ground, are enabled to find 
the greater part of their living during the summer months. But no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down as to the quantity necessary at this period to keep 
them in vigorous health. The ono who feeds should have intelligence enough 
to see what quantity they do want each morning, and not make a system of 
giving a fixed amount under all circumstances. In warm but not too dry 
weather we have for weeks at a time hardly given the outside birds anything 
but a few handfuls of corn in the evening, and we might mention that when 
slugs and worms are plentiful it is infinitely better to give no soft food in the 
morning, and that if they require feeding at all, corn should be given both 
morning and night. 

Let the birds be ensconced in their winter quarters by the end of August, or, 
at latest, the beginning of September. Nothing interferes so much with a 
fowl’s laying as to shift her when just about to lay, or when laying. As we 
previously implied, a happy, contented mind on the fowl’s side goes a long way 
' towards success, but when she has just lately been put into new quarters, new 
surroundings, and perhaps amongst new companions, it must be evident that 
she feels more or less in a very unsettled condition, and has no thought to spare 
for the consideration of her duties. | 

It may be thought that we are laying too much stress on mere matters of 
detail ; but those who have had experience in poultry keeping will know that. 
it is the careful observance of detail that, at the end of the year, brings out 
the balance on the right side of the account sheet. 


Picxuina Eaas. 


When the price of eggs falls below one shilling per dozen, it is far better to 
put them down iv pickle, and then to place them on the market at about. 
Christmas. ‘There are a large number of different methods adopted to preserve 
-eges, but none that we have tried have proved entirely satisfactory. We are, 
however, making certain new experiments, and therefore prefer to await the 
results of same rather than to advocate a mode which does not fully meet the 
necessity of the case. . 
Prime Quauity TABLE FowLs. 


We are fully convinced that, on a farm, the keeping of poultry for 
producing eggs can be made, and is made, a remunerative occupation 
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but we are equally certain that the breeding and rearing of realy prime 
quality table fowls pays much better. Now, in dealing with a fatter’s 
poultry farm, we pointed out that no bird was so well adapted for table 
purposes as the progeny from the pure Indian Game and Dorking cross, 
and that, therefore, it was to the fatter’s interest to get as many agriculturists 
as possible to maintain as stock birds pure Dorking hens (we might here 
mention we refer to the coloured or dark Dorking) and Indian Game cocks. 
Looking at the subject from his point of view, we do not think it possible to offer 
better advice; but the agriculturist’s interests (unless he combines that branch 
which is termed “ fattening fowls ”) are not altogether identical with those of 
the fatter. Dorkings are poor layers, and if the soil on which the 
young birds are reared in order to replenish the stock is of a damp, 
clayey nature, they not infrequently suffer considerably, and, in fact, the 
losses under such circumstances are, as a rule, infinitely greater than would be 
the case with most other breeds. Again, Indian Game fowls in their pure 
state are indifferent layers also,and so the agriculturist would have to maintain 
two different varieties, both of which were anything but good egg producers. 
The plan that we think offers the most advantage to the agriculturist who wishes 
to produce first-class table poultry is this : Start with the Indian Game-Dorking 
cross, which can be done by either buying the stock birds pure and rearing 
chicks from their eggs, by buying the crossbred eggs in the spring of the year, 
or by buying the halfbred birds themselves in the autumn. Kill off all half- 
bred cockerels, and mate these half Indian Game half Dorking pullets with a 
Houdan cock. The second year mate up the pullets reared from the above birds 
witha Dorking cock, and the third year let the progeny be again run with an 
Indian Game cock, and so on each year, using in rotation a pure bred Houdan, 
Dorking, or Game cock. It is necessary, in order to carry this system out 
completely, that the stock birds should be divided into two flocks, else one-year- | 
old hens will be mated to the same pure bred cock as the pullets thatthey had the 

previous year produced. But even if this cannot be done, excellent table fowls will 
still be produced, and even eggs will be twice as plentiful from such birds as 
from those usually met with ina farmyard. Allow no hens to run round more 
winters than two. Excepting such as are required for hatching and brooding 
purposes, it is better to kill them off when the spring comes in, and as they cease 
laying, and not to letthem runthrough the summer months. If protection—such 
as we recommend in our chapters on “ Rearing and Feeding of Chickens ””—from 
the inclemency of the weather can be provided, November is not too early to 
start hatching operations,.which, if full advantage is wished to be taken of 
this system of poultry keeping, may be continued the whole of the yaar. We 
are aware that in the hot months of July and August it is often asserted 
chickens never do well, and that if rearing is continued too long, the later 
hatched ones never seem to thrive like the earlier ones. But this is chiefly 
owing to the management being defective, and not to any superstitious notion 
that certain months are unlucky in which to hatch chickens. Ample shade 
must be provided against the scorching suns, and the youngsters’ rearing 
ground shifted from time to time in order to prevent the same from becoming 
foul. The times, however, when the agriculturist should endeavour to have 
as many chickens as possible fit for killing are during the months of April, 
May; and June, and again just before Christmas. His March and April hatched 
birds he should select from for stock purposes, and the months when the least 
returns will be forthcoming by continuing to hatch chickens will be in May 
and June. The latter month is, however, one of the best months possible for 
putting down hens on eggs, so that a large number of chicks are hatched out. 
during the last week of June and the first or second week of July. Such 
chickens properly managed should pay the farmer better than any others that 
he may rear. They will be well up on their legs by the time that harvest is 
collected in, and by accommodating them in movable houses without bottoms, 
and judiciously shifting them about on the stubbles, they will 
be able to pick up their entire living for a considerable time, 
and will grow strong and hardy. Many farmers turn their pigs out to 
pick up the corn that has been scattered during harvesting time, but we question 
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very much if, with such small grains as wheat and barley, they do not— 
especially in at all a wet season—tread into the ground quite as much as they 
consume. With poultry, however, the case is altered, for if by chance one bird 
should bury a grain of corn, another quickly comes along and scratches it up 
again. Further, the manure from the poultry, which will be distributed all 
over the land, is infinitely more valuable than pig manure, and the fact that 
chickens kept under such conditions destroy a large number of slugs and other 
insects injurious to the crops, must also not be forgotten. We have mentioned 
in our chapters on “ Chicken Rearing” the great advantages that accrue, both 
to the hops and the chicks themselves, by rearing the youngsters in the hop 
gardens, and only again refer to the matter to point out that one of the chief 
reasons for the birds doing so well when brought up in the hop fields is that 
they are enabled to obtain ample protection from the hot rays of the sun, and 
that those agriculturists who grow hops should not fail to transplant their 
chickens to the gardens during the months of July and August. 


Eac PrRopuUcTION AND TABLE Fow.us COMBINED. 


No man living can evolve a strain of fowls which shall combine in perfection 
the requisites of a first class table fowl and an exceptional layer. The require- 
ments of the oneare antagonistic tothe other. In atable bird we require white 
legs, a long breast bone, and a little offal. But cut away the offal from a layer 
and she has little or no cavity for the formation of her eggs, and, further, a white 
legged bird never lays a brownegg. But although we cannot excel in either one 
branch or the other when we desire to breed both, yet we can produce, never- 
theless, a thoroughly good all round fowl. We would select the same quality 
Langshan hens that are recommended for the production of layers, and cross 
these birds with a perfect white and short legged dark Dorking cock. The 
following year let the offspring from this union be mated with an Indian Game 
cock, and the next year back to the Dorking blood, and the fourth year with a 
Langshan cock, and so on, over the same ground again, employing a Dorking 
cock every other year, alternatively with first a Langshan and then an Indian 
Game bird. 

Although such crossbred birds will undoubtedly be good table fowls, yet the . 
average price obtainable for them will by no means come up to that which the 
Indian Game-Dorking-Houdan cross would realise, and it will therefore be 
udvisable to restrict breeding operations to some extent. Rear as many chicks 
as possible in December, January, and February, in order that they may have 
time to grow into nice, plump, saleable birds in April, May, and June. Hatch 
in March and April for the main purpose of selecting the stock pullets, and a 
certain number of layers should also be hatched the latter end of November. 
This, to many, may seem strange advice to offer. ‘ Hatch birds for laying pur- 
poses in November? ‘The notion is absurd!” Such and similar expressions we 
fancy we can hear on all sides. But there is a good old saying which implies 
that the theoretical making of a pudding is as nought compared to the more 
practical part of eating it. There are certain dogmas in the science of poultry 
breeding which the majority of poultry keepers accept without question, so 
much so that they are frequently unprepared with any reasoned defence of 
same. From June to the end of September, before the pullets of the year 
have commenced to lay, eggs are often very scarce indeed, and realise 
good prices in many places. Now, pullets hatched in November gene- 
rally take much longer to mature than those that are born later, and 
it will be found, as a general rule, that if the cross that we have previously 
recommended be hatched in November, the principal part of them will be 
in full lay during the months we have indicated, when a scarcity of production 
is general. Even putting on one side the fact that at many places good prices 
can be obtained at such times, there is another, and by no means unimportant, 
consideration that requires your attention. You are in the habit of supplying 
private customers, or have made arrangements with large wholesale buyers to 
take your new laid eggs, and if at any time you are unable to send a reasonable 
number, they will quickly look out for someone else who can. HS 

Another use that these November hatched pullets may be put to with 
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advantage is that they will come on broody in the early winter, and when others. 
are scouring the country in search of broody hens you will have plenty on your 
own farm to meet your requirements. 

Tur CoTtacER’s Pouttry Farm. 

Space, time, and capital are generally limited on a cottager’s poultry 
farm, and his undertakings should in like manner be curtailed also. 
But let the little that he be able to do be done well, and he will find. 
that many an “extra” purchased, in time to come, will be bought and paid 
for out of the profits of his miniature poultry farm. Egg production is. 
essentially a cottager’s business, and we are convinced that almost every work- 
ing man in England who has a family to keep can earn from £3 to £10 per: 
annum net profit from the sale of new laid eggs. This large difference in pro- 
fit from £10 to £3 we allow, not so much from the fact that some cottagers are 
more favourably placed as regards the disposal of fresh eggs, or because some: 
may possess larger and better accommodation for their fowls, but rather to the- 
fact that one man will show greater enterprise, perseverance, and dogged deter- 
mination to succeed, whereas another would leave everything to happen more 
or less by chance. We fully admit that there is a great want all over the- 
country for what we might term a “co-operative organisation” in poultry. 
But even as matters stand, much can be done if a little energy is thrown into. 
the bargain. It is not sufficient to well house your fowls, to give them all neces- 
sary attention, and when tinally the eggs come tumbling in, to quietly sit down 
and look at them, or—what is nearly as bad—send them over to the nearest. 
grocer for what they will fetch. No; if your constitution does not con- 
tain more of that material commonly called “push,” by all means. 
wait for the poultry millennium, when fvod will be sold at 
producer’s cost,and West End prices given at your own door for whatever 
you care to part with in the poultry line. Taking it that men without energy 
are the exception nowadays, and not the rule, we would, whilst admitting: 
there are hundreds of other means by which customers can be obtained, point 
out a way that may commend itself to some. 

Within walking distance of most places there is generally a good sized town. 
where the demand either exists, or is capable of being created, for really fresh 
new laid eggs. Let the cottager have two or three hundred circulars printed: 
(which will only cost a few shillings), setting forth that he is able to supply 
fresh eggs daily, and will deliver the same once, twice, or as many times as he- 
is able to state, a week, and let these circulars be left at the houses of well to- 
do people. Ina few days’ time follow the circulars up by appearing with a 
basket of fresh eggs, and mention the fact that a circular was left the other 
day and he had called to know if there was any order for him. As soon as 
sufficient customers are found, one of his children in all probability will be 
quite capable of delivering the eggs and bringing the money home safely. 
Remember to emphasise the fact that these eggs are collected daily (and see. 
that they are), that although the price is considerably higher than “shop. 
*uns,” they are infinitely more nourishing, especially to weak constitutions 
(and most ladies of means consider themselves not very robust), and that the 
buying of English eggs in preference to foreign ones is assisting a much 
neglected national industry, and encouraging working men in a habit of 
thrifty independence, instead of repeated calls on the local rates. 

Before giving particulars of the most suitable fowls to keep, and the man- 
agement of the same, we would like to give one other piece of advice to the- 
cottage poultry farmer. Scraps from the table, such as bread, meat, etc., are 
the best possible sort of food for laying fowls. Now what is more easy when 
disposing of eggs at different houses than to carry an empty bag, and to ask the. 
cook at each place that you call at if she would mind saving you a few “ tit- 
bits” for your fowls? and so, as you journey onwards and your egg basket. 
becomes lighter, your poultry food bag, containing the finest egg producing - 
materials possible, is steadily increasing in weight. 

Now, with regard to the best variety or cross to keep, this must depend some- 
what on the conditions under which the fowls will be kept, and also as to 
whether the demand for brown eggs is very marked in the neighbourhood. But. 
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taking it that brown eggs do not sell at a higher price (and they often dv not) 
where you are, than white ones, we strongly advise that if good accommodation 
and runs nicely sheltered from the cold winds in winter are provided, the 
black Minorca be the variety chosen, and that if ample protection from 
frosts cannot be given, Andalusians or white Leghorns should be substituted. 
If, however, brown eggs are necessary, then let the Minorca Langshan cross, as 
previously advised for the agriculturist, be the class of birds kept. 

As to the feeding, if sufficient house scraps can be collected nothing further 
for the morning’s feed will be necessary. Let the scraps of bread, meat, 
ete., all be cut up into small pieces. In the early morning pour some hot 
water over sufiicient for the fowls’ breakfast, place the lot in a cloth and 
squeeze out as much moisture as possible. Place this in a long 
wooden trough (like a rabbits’ trough) inside the run, and see that 
the birds have not been givén too much. Do not keep them fat or let them 
get skinny, but endeavour to maintain them in good, “sound-going ” order. 
A bunch of cabbage leaves, lettuce, dandelion, etc., tied up in a bunch and 
hung afoot off the ground, will afford the birds exercise ard enjoyment at 
noon, In the evening a handful of wheat, or if the birds are in full lay, a 
little extra to each fowl will be sufficient. If sufficient scraps cannot be 
obtained, the birds must be given mealin the morning. But we do not like 
the system of mixing the scraps and meal altogether, and prefer to give 
them a3 two separate “ helpings.” 

One of the chief reasons we have in stating that egg production is essentially 
a cottager’s business is that poultry properly housed and protected from cold 
winds will lay—anyhow, during the winter months, when eggs are dearest—a 
far greater number of eggs than can be obtained from an equal quantity of 
birds running about loose. We are well acquainted with those who maintain 
that fowls must have their liberty in order to lay well. But those who assert 
this have either never tried confining theie poultry, or else their management 
has been at fault. 

Fowls kept in confined runs require to be provided with all those little 
extras that they would have been enabled to pick up if they had had their 
liberty—green food, grit, animal food, mortar, chalk or oyster shell, pure 
water, dust bath, and exercise. Given these, and fowls protected from the 
cold in confinement will beat any of the same breed and strain that have entire 
liberty during the winter montis. It should never be lost sight of that the 
original parents, from whence have descended what we term domestic 
poultry, never laid in the winter at all—they had their breeding season the 
game as every other wild bird—and that it is only by careful selection, by better 
accommodation, and by providing them with foods which in a state of nature 
they would be unable to find, that eggs are produced in the winter; and that one 
of the greatest inducements for poultry to lay in former times was warm weather, 
and that, therefore, if we can keep our fowls warm during the cold months of 
the year, undoubtedly we shall obtain a far greater number of eggs. Possibly 

there may be some who think we advocate the artificial heating of the hen 
house. We do, but only under certain conditions. To keep the temperature 
of a fowl house beautifully warm during the night, and allow the fowls in the 
morning to come outside into the bitter cold, issimply the height of folly. ‘T'o 
heat up the temperature where the fowls are kept in the daytime and allow it to 
take its chance at night is no better. But to keep the hen house and run in 
which the fowls are confined at a nice even temperature both in the day and 
night time, is much to be desired where eggs in frosty weather are wished for. 
Whether the results of such artificial heating would compensate for the ex- 
penditure is a matter that we have at present not proved. But what we desire 
to impress upon our readers is, that the system of keeping fowls at all times 
warm in the winter months is greatly to be commended as a wonderful induce- 
ment for fowls to lay in cold weather. As an illustration we can mention a 
case in which (although we forget the exact number of eggs laid) about a dozen 
hensand pullets were confined in a very small house and run, the lot not occupy- 
ing more than about 15 ft. by 6 ft., and from which the quantity of eggs collecte t 
during the two years that we wereresiding in the neighbourhood was truly marvel- 
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lous, and especially was this noticeable in the winter months. Now these fowls 
were confined in their run at the side of a bakehouse, their owner being a baker, 
and the opposite side of the run to the bakehouse wall was boarded up nearly 
to the top, so that the light and air came in almost entirely from the end of 
the run, which was only boarded up a few feet. Even onthe coldest of days 
the atmosphere both in the run and house was congenial, and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that this was the main cause of so many eggs being produced. 
We have ourselves placed certain fowls in small runs which were well protected 
from cold winds by having the sides boarded up to within a foot of the top, and 
obtained a far greater percentage of eggs from those thus provided for, than 
from their own sisters which were given entire liberty. Before concluding this 
subject of cottage poultry keeping we desire to offer afew words of advice to 
those employers who object to their hands keeping a few head of poultry 
because of the fear that if this is permitted a certain quantity of corn may be 
stolen wherewith to feed the cottager’s fowls, and that the temptation to do so 
should not be placed in his way. Such a policy is of the penny wise and pound 
foolish order, for although we do not for one moment believe such would be the 
3ase, we will, for the sake of argument, admit that in a few cases it might 
happen. But let us for one moment consider the two cases in which a cottager 
is allowed to keep fowls, and in which he is not permitted to do so. In the 
former case, when he has finished his tea, he is reminded by some 
member of his family that ‘ old speckle” is due to-morrow, and that the coop 
requires mending ; that this is the evening to clean out the fowl house; that a 
good whitewashing would do it good; that the earth in the fowls’ run has not 
been removed for some time; that the rain this morning came through several 
cracks in the roof, and which therefore requires mending up; that Mrs. Jones 
wants him to take her a shilling’sworth of eggs twice a week—in fact, a score 
of different requirements of his poultry and his poultry business necessitates 
that he spends his evening in attending to them, On the other hand, we have 
the case of the man who is debarred from keeping fowls. Having finished 
his tea, he lolls back in his chair, feeling that he has nothing to do, and would 
therefore wish to sit in peace. But the baby commences to cry, and whilst the 
wife is trying to soothe it, “’cos father’s tired,’ Tommy comes in smothered 
with mud, having tumbled into the gutter. Master Tommy gets a whipping, 
and he and the baby cry in unison, the wife is cross and snappish, and the 
man, to get away from the din and his wife’s tongue, goes off to the nearest 
“pub,” from which, in all probability, he doesn’t return until obliged. Which, 
we would ask, is the most likely to do an honest day’s work on the morrow ? 

We are pleased to say that in many cases landowners are allowing their 
workers to keep poultry where formerly they were not granted this privilege, 
and to those who still persist in disallowing this advantage to their employees 
we would urge them to be open and straightforward. Trust your men, and they 
will trust you, but show suspicion of what they do, and crime will assuredly come 
of it. “The guvw’nor thinks I’d prig ’is corn to feed my fowls on, the old 
miser! Ill pay *im out,” and he will. Relieved from the monotony of his 
existence, the agricultural labourer with some object in view, other than his 
daily living, will gradually expand his mind. Hewill learn from practical experi- 
ence in keeping poultry the necessity of being careful over little things and ~ 
the importance of detail, his study of nature will make him a better man, and 
if his employer, instead of discouraging him in keeping poultry, were to lend 
him a helping hand by showing an interest in his enterprise and by distri- 
buting amongst his employés reliable poultry literature, not only would he be 
elevating their position, but owing to the kindness he had exhibited in their 
welfare, he would possess no truer—if humble—friends than his own workmen. 
Instead of the latter robbing him of his corn, we venture to say that in propor- 
tion as he had studied their happiness, so also would they, in many little ways, 
assist him in preventing waste and loss of money. A good master makes a 
good man, but a bad master will spoil the best man living. 

| A Fancier’s Pouttry Farm. 

The space allotted to our chapters on various phases of poultry-keeping is 

limited, and we find that we have almost arrived at the tnd of our tether; 


o2 


nevertheless, we will endeavour here to point out a few pitfalls into which the 
unwary are liable to fall, and must refer our readers for fuller information to 
our chapters on ‘‘ Breeding for Exhibition ” and ‘‘ In breeding.” 

Before starting in the fancy, carefully consider the merits and demerits of 
the different varieties to which your taste inclines, and having ascertained 
that they will be likely to thrive in the conditions in which they will be placed, 
finally select one breed only to start with. There are some who, having been 
in the fancy for a number of years, are just as capable of breeding a dozen or 
more varieties with success, as if they had confined their attention to simply 


one single breed. But such have wide experience, and for the uninitiated to 


imagine he can go and do likewise, is a suze way of courting disaster, When 
he has mastered the many vexed questions of exhibition breeding of one variety 
of poultry, it is time enough then to think of adding other breeds to his stock, 
for although the main principles of exhibition breeding apply equally 
to all varieties of poultry—and for that matter to any live stock— 


yet, the details vary considerably, and to muddle his brain with 
the several difficult complications which are presented by breeding | 


half .a dozen different breeds, is like the method adopted by many 
public schools of forcing a lad to study Greek, Latin, French and German, 
before he has mastered his own language, and only in a very few cases is such 
ever successful. Another, and by no means unimportant, reason why one breed 
only should be selected at the start is, that the question of cost is often a 
serious drawback to the successful undertaking of more. You can buy a 
dozen different birds for as many shillings apiece, but you cannot get tip-top 
specimens at that price, or even birds that, although not being good in them- 
selves, would be likely to breed first class youngsters, and to start with second 
rate stock and gradually improve as you go along, may be (as it is considered 
hy some) a safe and sure road to success in the future, but, undoubtedly, it is 
a very expensive way inthe end. You buy your cheap birds, and having bred 
from them the first year nothing worth looking at, you decide on purchasing 
a better cockerel for next season; yet, with this addition, you are still a long 
way behind your neighbours. The following year a still better cock-bird is 
provided and one or two decent hens, but again you are disappointed with the 
results, and so you go on and on, annually laying out a few pounds which 
bring in little or no good result in the offspring, and finally you 
either become disgusted with the whole thing, or decide on the 
only proper course of clearing out your wastrel stock, and purchasing reliable 
birds at a fair price. Had, however, you adopted this course at starting, not 
only would a useless expenditure have been saved, but, instead of being out of 
pocket by dilly-dalling for the past half a dozen years with the fancy, a respect- 
able balance sheet might have been shown. It may not unreasonably be urged 
that during these years much useful information has been gained, and that itis 
only by having kept such poor specimens that their owner had been enabled to 
acquire sufficient knowledge to purchase more expensive and higher class goods. 
We are willing to admit that a great deal of useful information is likely to 
have been acquired during this period, and not least amongst which the know- 
ledge that had a different course of procedure been adopted much heartburning 
might have been saved. With regard to acquiring a correct estimate of the 
value, and the points requisite for a first class specimen of any variety, we fail 
to see how this can be acquired by keeping a number of inferior birds. A far 
quicker and cheaper method is by attending a few good shows and getting some 
fancier present, who is interested in, and understands your own particular 
breed, to point out to you the merits or otherwise of the birds present, and no 
fancier worthy of the name but what would be pleased to assist you to the best 
of his or her ability. 

There are many whose means will not allow them to start in the fancy by 
the purchasing of really high class fowls, and to such as these we would still 
advise that second rate birds should not be bought. Far better wait till the 
hatching season has arrived, and buy a few sittings of eggs from some reliable 
vendor of the variety chosen. 


‘©THE FEATHERED WORLD,” 9, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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